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The Prophet had now nearly reached 
the zenith of his power. His marvel 
lous career was drawing to a close. 
But he had lived long enough to see 
his mission planted firmly in the Uni 
ted States and Europe. He had seen, 
too, the very man rise by his side who, 
perhaps, above all men in the world, 
was the one most fitted in every respect 
to succeed him aud carry the new dis 
pensation to asuccessful issue. Every 
move which Joseph made from that 
moment to his death manifested his 
instinctive appreciation of that fact. 
At the next Conference the Prophet 
called upon the Twelve to stand in 
their place and ‘‘ bear off the kingdom 
of God” victorious among all nations. 
From that time, too, the burden of his 
sayings was that he was “rolling off 
the kingdom from bis own shoulders 
on to the shoulders of the Twelve.” 
The mantle of Joseph was falling upon 
Brigham. He lived barely long enough 
to make this appreciated, and to pre- 
pare the Charch for his martyrdom. 


A thousand times did the Proplet © 


foreshadow his death. Every day 
he told his people in some forur.of the 
coming event, 
understanding ; yet, to day they re- 
member but tvo well the prophetic sig- 


They blinded their | 


nificance which indicated the close of | 


his mortal career. 
have averted the stroke of fate, that 
man was Brigham Young. Had he 
been in Nauvoo he would have pro- 
bably prevented the martyrdom. But 
s'range to say, in spite of the a 
revelation, and Joseph’s evident feel- 
ing of safety with Brigham by his 


If any man could © 


side, he sent him ayain on a mission, — 
during which period the tragedy oc- — 


ceding his martyrdom, the star of the 
Prophet burst forth in its full bril- 
liancy. Nauvoo rose as a beautifal 
monument of a new dispensation. The 


city numbered twenty thousand soulg. 


In its legion were mustered several 
thousand militia soldiers. They were 


But during the last two years pre- | 


: 
cu 


the flower of Israel, and in the prime 
of manhood. Joseph was their lieut.- 
general. With the thousands that 
were now expected to flock to Zion 
from the British mission, bad his tri. 
umphant career continued, a hundred 
thousand of his disciples would, in a 
few years, have been gathered to II. 
linois and adjacent States. Their 
united votes would have controlled 
those States. Success would have 
multiplied the opportunities for suc 
cess. Long ere this, following up 
such a prospect, the Prophet would 
have held half a million votes at his 
command among his disciples. Even 
some of his wisest Elders were carried 
away by this view, while brilliant poli 
ticians and aspiring spirits outside the 
Church pointed the Prophet out to the 
mation as the ‘‘coming man,” and 
sought to unite their destiny with his. 
In short, Joseph Smith became a 
candicate for the Presidency of the 
United States. The first contest would 
of course have been lost; the second 
and the third perhaps lost also; but 
ere this the Mormon Elders would 
have swept over the States in a po- 
litical mission like un avalanche down 
the mountain. 

There was one man, whose clear 
strong judgment was not glamoured 
by this delusive view. It is scarcely 
mecessary to say that man was Brigham 
Young. His genius would have led 
him just where his destiny has led 
him—namely to the Rocky Mountains. 
In the very certainty that the Mormons, 
by their united voice, would seon rule 
the elections in several States consisted 
the Prophet's greatest danger. This 
people never have been guilty of 
crimes, but they have been guilty of 
unity, and have been damned by the 
prospect of a great destiny. 

The only course that could have 
aaved the Prophet, would have been 
an earlier removal to the Rucky Moun. 
tains. An expedition to explore this 
country had net ouly been planned, 
but was in process of organization, 
when the electioneering campaign, for 
Joseph Smith as President of the 
United States, came uppermost, and 
absorbed every other interest. 

Events have since proved that had 
Joseph led a band of pioneers in the 
Bpring of 1844 to the Rocky Moun- 
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tains, Brigham was quite equal to 
master an exodus and remove the en- 
tire Church. When the mob force 
threatened Nauvoo, and the Governor, 
with an army, prepared to march 
against the devoted city, under the 
excuse of forestalling civil war, making 
the demand on the person of the Pro- 
phet for high treason, Joseph essayed 
to flee to the mountains. He had 
even started, crossing the river to the 
Iowa side, where he waited the enrol- 
ment of a chosen band of pioneers ; 
but a messenger from his wife and cer- 
tain of his disciples, reproaching him 
as a shepherd who had deserted his 
flock, recalled him to Nauvoo. Such 
a reproach was, beyond all others, the 
last that the lion heart of Joseph could 
bear, and he returned and gave him- 
self up to the authorities of Illinois, 
But had Brigham Young been home 
he never would have permitted that 
return. He would have thundered 
indignation upon the craven heads of 
those who thus devoted their Prophet 
to almost certain death. Rather would 
he have sent a thousand Elders to 
guard him to the mountains, for none 
loved Joseph better than did Brigham 
Young. 

It was one of those cases in which 
Providence over-rules for the accom- 
plishment of its wiser purposes. A 
triumphant career leading to empire 
was most in accordance with human 
desires, but from the hour of his death, 
the Church realized that a martyr’s 
blood was necessary to consecrate a 
new dispensation of the Gospel. Christ 
was a greater success than Mohammed; 
Joseph was more immortal in his mar- 
tyr’s gore than he had been in the seat 
at Washington. The Church mourns 
the event to this day—ever will look 
upon it as one of the darkest of earth’s 
tragedies, but all acknowledge the 
hand of God in it, 

Brigham was away with the majority 
of the Twelve when the martyrdom 
took place. Two only were in Nauvoo; 
they were Willard Richards and John 
Taylor. Both of these were in prison 
with the Prophet, when the assassins, 
-with painted faces, broke into Carthage 
gaol, overpowered the guards, and 
martyred the brothers Joseph and 
Hyrum. No pen can describe the 
universal shock felt among the Saints, — 
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when the news burst upon them, and 
sped throughout the United States 
and Europe. 

Brigham Young and Orson Pratt 
were together at Peterboro, N. H., at 
the house of brother Bemet, when a 
letter from Nauvoo came to a Mr. 
Joseph Powers, giving particulars of 
the assassination. The rumor met 
them first at Salem. Awful as it was 
to him, the President too well realized 
that unless the Twelve were equal to 
the occasion, the Church was in danger 
of dissolution or a great schism. At 
best, the Saints must feel for a moment 
as sheep without a shepherd. 

Those whwu bave followed him in bis 
eventful career, know that Brigham 
is always greatest on great occasions. 
He never fails in a trying hour. The 
disciples of Christ, with Peter at their 
head, went sorrowfully to their fishing 
nets after the crucifixion; but not so 
with these modern Apostles. ‘‘ The 
first thing that I thought of,” says the 
President, ‘‘ was whether Joseph had 
taken the keys of the kingdom with 
him from the earth. Brother Orson 
Pratt sat on my left; we were both 
leaning back in ourchairs. Bringing 
my hand down on my knee, I said, 
the keys of the kingdom are right here 
with the Church.” 

The President immediately started 
for Boston. where he had council with 
Heber ('. Kimha'l, Orson Pratt, and 
Wilford Woodruff, relative to their 
return tou Nauvoo. Heber and Briz- 
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ham remained there a week, awaiting 
the arrival of Apostle Lyman Wight, 
During their stay, they ordained, at 
one evening meeting, thirty-two El- 
ders. This act was conclusive evi- 
dence that these Apostles did not in- 
tend to let the Church die. 

As soon as Lyman Wight arrived, 
the three set out for Nauvoo, and at 
Albany they were joined by Orson 
— Orson Pratt and Wilford Wood- 
ruff. 

A stupendous burden rested upon 
the shoulders of the Twelve. he 
Curcbh had not only to be comforted 
in its great affliction, and made to 
realize by a sufficient manifestation of 
apostolic power, that the keys were 
** right here with the Church,” but to 
establish an authorized succession. 
Sidney Rigdon was already at Nauvoo. 
He had been the second Councilor to 
the Prophet, and Hyrum the first 
Councilor, was a martyr with his 
brother. Sidney was now a claimant 
for the leadership. The Twelve knew 
that they would have first to grapple 
with this brilliant but unfit man, and 
knew that Sidney would, if possible, 
wreck the Church in his vainglorious 
ambitions. 

Granting that the keys of the king- 
dom remained on earth, who held 
them? This was the all-important 
question before the Saints, when Brig- 
ham Young and the Twelve arrived at 
Nauvoo on the 6th of August, 1844, 


[TO BE CONTINUPD. | 


FORTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
OF THE CHURCH OF JESUS OHRIST OF LATTER DAY SAINTS, HELD IN THE 
TEMPLB, 8ST. GEORGE, UTAH, APRIL 6, 1877. 


— — 


FIRST DAY. 
Friday Morning, April 6th. 
Pursuant to adjournment made at 
the last Semi-annual Conference, the 
General Conference of the Oburch of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints met 


Young, and Daniel H. Wells, his 
Counselors. 

Of the Twelve Apostles—Jobhn Tay- 
lor, Wilford Woodruff, Orson Hyde, 
Orson Pratt, Charles C. Rich, Lorenzo 
Snow, Erastus Snow, Franklin D. 


in the Teuwple iu St. George. There} Richards, Geo. Q. Cannon, Brigham 
were present in the Melchizedek | Young, jun., and Jos. F. Smith. 


Prieathoo:) Stand— 
Of the First Presidency—President 
Brigham Young ; Presidents John W. 


Jobn Smith, Patriarch, and local 
authorities of the stake bearing the 
Melchizedek Priesthood. 
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In the other Stand, immediately 
opposite, which is set apart for the 
Presidents of the several Quorums of 
the lesser or Aaronic Priesthood, sat 
in the top row Presiding Bishop 
Edward Hunter, and some visiting 
Bishops whom he had invited to be 
seated there. 

The other three rows were occupied 
by the Presidents of the several Quo- 
rums of the lesser Priesthood of the 
Stake of Zion. 

President B. Young gave out the 
first hymn, which was sung by the 
Parowan choir. 

The prayer dedicating the Temple, 
and opening the General Conference, 
was offered by Prest. D. H. Wells, 

The Beaver choir sang, ‘‘ High on 
the mountain top, @ banner is un 
furled.” 

Elder George Q. Cannon read from 
the Book of Nepli, pages 492 and 494, 
aleo the first verse of the revelation 
given April 23, 1834, page 337, Book 
of Doctrine and Covenants, new edi- 
tion. He reviewed the subject of 
union in temporal affairs, briefi 
alluding to the social unions whic 
had been attempted in France and in 
different parts of the United States. 
The combination or union enjoined 
upon the Latter-day Saints was of a 
much more binding nature. It formed 
part of the law of God delivered to 
them, and was an essential to full 
salvation in God’skingdom. God had 
entrusted to us the mission to establish 
right forms and the correct practice of 
every institution which would enable 
us to live right, physically and spiri- 
tually, socially, murally and politi 
cally, here and hereafter. If we, as 
Latter day Saints, did our duty, we 
would cast behind us the unsound and 
darkening traditions of our forefathers. 
We had commenced the establishment 
of a reform in the marriage relation. 
In obeying the divine command, we 
had been greatly blessed. We were 
called to effect a reform in our finan. 
cial or business relations, and our 
efforts in thia direction would be 
crowned with blessings, and our power 
with ourselves, our children, and our 
neighbors would increase for good in 
the land. His concluding remark 
was, ‘‘I hear testimony to you, my 
brethren and eisters, this day, in 
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God’s holy Temple, that the Almighty 
requires us to enter into this United 
Order, and that we cannot progress 
much farther without this union.” 

President Brigham Young enlarged 
upon some of \the views advanced by 
Elder Cannon. 

The combined choir sang the an- 
them, ‘‘And it shall come to pass in 
the last days.” 

The meeting was adjourned until 


2 p.m. 
Jobn D. T, McAllister offered 
the closing prayer. 


2 p.m. 
The Beaver choir sang, 4 those 
who would be Saints indeed.” 

Prayer was offered by Elder John 
Taylor. 

The Parowan choir sang, ‘The 
Lord will comfort Zion.” 

Elder Joseph F. Smith spoke of the 
privilege of entering into a Temple to 
worship the God of Israel, and ad- 
verted in an earnest manner to the 
necessity of the Saints having their 
hearts prepared to serve the Almighty. 
We were called to serve God with all 
our might, mind and strength. The 
Saints must expect to receive opposi- 
tion and persecution just in proportion 
tu their faithfulness in living the 
religion of heaven. There was a war- 
fare between Christ and Belial, and 
this would continue {till righteousness 
cevered the earth. God would tri- 
umph. All the powers of earth and 
hell combined could not hinder this. 
He exhorted the people te be strong 
in the Lord.# The purposes of heaven 
would be wrought out. This work, in 
which we were engaged, would never 
cease till it fully accomplished that 
whereunto it wassent. As individuals 
we might turn aside from duty and 
apostatize, yet thie kingdom would 
never be given to another people, but 
would stand forever, as was decreed 
from the beginning. He set forth the 
low estate of that man who did not 
seek to walk in the counsels of the 
Almighty. God had prospered and 
blessed us in these mountains. We 
had brought our thousands of the 
poorest of the poor from the nations 
of theearth. The United Order would 
be easily established when we were 
willing to recognize the truth that we 
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did not own what we possessed, but | 


that it was the Lord’s, We were not 
repared for Babylon to fall, for we 
bad not done our duty io preparin 
ourselves to be self-sustaining. God 
had given wisdom and inspiration to 
our leaders to direct our efforts and 
labors, but we had not been svffici- 
ently diligent in obeying the counsels 
given us. He concluded by exhorting 
to increased diligence in obeying the 
requirements of our holy religion. 
resident John W. Young said we 
all bad much to learn Dugan, to 
this latter-day work. e were the 
most united people that we knew of 
on this earth, but we were not united 
as we should be, for we partook two 
much of the business ways of the 
world, too much of that way in which 
the wicked walked who preyed upon 
each other and built themselves up at 
the expense of their fellows. It did 
seem that we should stop and consider 
our ways and combine our efforts. 
We had the inspiration, the power of 
God, and the living oracle present to 
direct us. To those who held this 
power we must more willingly listen 
and more readily obey. He concluded 
by saying, ‘‘ My testimony to you, my 
brethren and sisters, is tat God calls 
us to change our manner of business, 
and prepare ourselves to live more 
agreeably to the will of heaven.” 
Prest. B. Young said he desired to 
preach in terms not long but loud. In 
all our deal, we should do unto others 
as we would have others to do by us. 
The Parowan choir sang, ‘Uh, 
raise the Lord, all ye natiuus ; praise 
im, all ye people.” 
Meeting adjuurned till 10 a.m. to 
morrow. 
Benediction by Elder Lorenzo Snow. 
SECOND DAY. 
10 a.m. 
Saturday, April 7, 1877. 
The St. George combined choir 
gang, ‘‘ All bail the glorious day, by 
Prophets long foretold.” 
Prayer by Eider Thomas J. Jones. 
The Beaver choir sang au anthem, 
**Qh come, let us sing unto the Lord.” 
Elder Charles C. Rich spoke on the 
subject of our present duty as the 
covenant children of God. One of 
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the imperative labors placed on us was 
to so cembine our temporal interests 
that we might be self sustaining. We 
rofessed to be Saints of the Most 

igh God. If we lived up to this 
profession we should be always ready 
to receive the directing word of the 
Almighty and govern vur lives by it. 
Notwithstanding the experience some 
of us had had fur so many years; we 
were not as forward in the path of 
obedience as we ought to be. The 
way of the world who knew net 
God, was to accumulate great wealth 
in the hands of a comparatively few, 
and allow many to languish in extreme 
poverty. This was not the way nor 
the will of the Father of all. He 
required those who would be obedient 
to Lis will to have business so organ- 
ized that none should be poor. We 
were called to build up the kinydom of 
God on the earth by pracrising the 
rinciples of righteousness in all things. 
f we reviewed our experience we 
should find that mus: of our difficul- 
ties with each other arose from sel fish- 
ness. When we took a course to show 
that we did love our neighbor as our- 
selves, perfect agreement would be 
very much promoted. If we were 
questioned, we found the general feel- 
ing was that we desired tu be subject 
t» the will of Heaven in all things, 
Now we were called to manifest this 
desire more completely in our lives. 
We must take a course to be found 
wise virgins at the time of the Lord’s 
coming. 

Elder Wilford Woodruff realized 
his dependence upon the Spirit of 
Gud to speak to the edification of 
the people. He spuke of the divine 
mission which had been laid upon 
Joseph Smith, to whum had been 
given the keys of the Aaronic and 
of the Melclizedec Priesthowds, by 
means of which ordinances were ad- 
ministered according to the law of God 
for the salvation of the living and of 
the dea. It was a fact that Brigham 
Young had been raised up and en- 
duwed by Almighty God with power 
to lead the peuple in the ways of life 
eternal and to organize the covenaut 
people of God in all things. I: was 
a fact that God had raised up Eiders 
and helps ip government to carry on 
this great Latter-day work. Let us 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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go to with all our might, to work 
out our own salvation, and to redeem 
the generations of the dead. It was 
eur duty to hearken to the counsels 
of the servants of God, and to act 
upon the instructions given to us 
relative to the United Order. We 
had been protected by the power of 
the Most High. Had this not been 
so, the Prophets and Apostles of the 
Lord Jesus Christ would be just as 
completely destroyed from the earth 
in this generation as they were an. 
ciently. The purposes of the Almighty 
would come to pass. Judgments 
would be poured out upon all nations. 


We have not been as faithful nor as. 


prompt as we should have been, but 
where we had heretofore been slack in 
the performance of duty we should 
improve. He concluded by very 
earnestly appealing to the Latter-day 
Saints te be diligent in attenaing to 
the necessary Temple ordinances for 
and in behalf of the dead. 

Elder George Q. Cannon read the 
following list of missionaries— 

To Europe— Alexander F. McDonald, 
Alexander F. McDonald, Jan., David 
Milne, all of St. George ; John Steel, 
Toquerville; Mahona Steele, Pang- 
witeh ; Daniel D. McArthur, William 
H. Branch, Jun., beth of St. George; 
Geo. Kirkham, Lehi; EJwin D. 
Wooley, Jun., Erastus W. McIntire, 
both of St. George; Thos. Lockyer, 
Jos. E. Cowley, both of Logan; 
Aaron McDonald, St. George ; Frank- 
lin S. Richards, Ogden; Warren B. 
Smith, American Fork ; R. Cleghorn, 
Aurelins Miner, both of Salt Lake 
City ; Edward Partridge, Fillmore. 

To <Arizona—Neils Joseph Rose- 
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bury, Richfield; Henry Job Smith, 
Salt Lake City ; Philip De La Mere, 
Tooele City; A. H. Patterson, Le- 
man Ourtis and sous, Wm. Ballard, 
Marlin Plumb, John Plumb, Parley 
Sabins, Libeus T. Coons, George 
Patten, Jun., George Killion, Daniel 
Thomas, William Hall and John 
Syms, all of Payson and Pondtown. 

To the United States—John Alger, 
St. George; —— Page, of Washing- 
ton ; Joseph Nobles, Springville; John 
D. L. Pearce, St. George. 

The Conference, by uplifted band, 
witbout dissent, voted to sustain the 
appointment of the foregoing to their 
respective fields of labor. 

Elder Geo. Q. Cannon spoke of the 
blessings of peace and prosperity whieh 
were being enjoyed by the Saints. He 
spoke of the increase of poverty and 
wretchedness in New York, Washing- 
ton, and other eastern cities, and felt 
to give thanks to God for bis goodness 
to his people. But when he consid- 
ered the antagonism between Christ 
and Belial, he questioned in his mind 
would peace and immunity from per- 
sesution be continued to this people. 
Our trust was and must be in God. 
He was our defender. If our lives 
were ordered in faith we should con- 
tinue to be preserved. 

President B. Young addressed the 
Conference to the effect that the purer 
the Latter day Saints were the greater 
would be the rage of the wicked, but 
the less would be their power to per- 
secute. 

The Parowan choir sang, ‘‘ As the 
heart panteth after the water brooks.” 

Conference adjourned till 2 p.m. 

Benediction by Elder Henry Eyring. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


SLICING UP UTAH. 


The suggestion has been made a 
number of times, and recently re- 


newed, to divide the Territory of | bi 


Utah into several parts, and parcel it 
out. to the surrounding Territories and 
States. It has been shaved on its 
sides for the benefit of its veighbors 
more than once already, but there is a 
proposition to blot out the Territory 


altogether, and let it be appropriated 
piecemeal by its very friendly neigh- 


rs. 
Utah must be a desirable piece of 
country to be so persistently coveted, 
and all of it to be ao coveted. Such 
was not always the case. At first it 
was considered creation’s cast off, and 
the ‘‘ Mormons” were very welcome 
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to it, if they eould make anything of 
it, though the general expectation and 
hope were that they would starve to 
death here. Now that they have mot 
starved to death, but made something 
of the country—now that they bave 
made a good thing of it, and an admi. 
rable place to own and to live in, 
envious eyes are fixed upon it, and 
covetous hearts desire it. 

There is no adequate reason for any 
such obliteration of the Territory. 
There is no justifiable reason for cut 
ting up the oldest (New Mexico ex 
cepted), most industrions, most peace 
ful, most law-abiding, most prosperous 
of the Territories, to partition it out 
among the surrounding common 
wealths, none of which can approach it 
in the above characteristics. Conse. 
quently such a proposition can not 
secure the support of a single intelli. 
gent and honorable man, and the 
wishes of the unintelligent and dis- 
honorable among men certainly should 
not be granted under such circum 
stances. 

Nevertheless, there is reason to 
suppose, should such a thieving and 
unworthy proposal be adopted and 
put into execution, that it would 
eventually prove a disappointment and 
loss to those who advocate and hope to 
profit by it, and a correspcending 
means of advancement and gain to 
those whoin it is designed to humiliate 
and despoil. There is no doubt of it 
in our mind, for in all such unjust 
proceedings the principle comes into 
play that nothing can be done against 
those designed to be injured, but 
rather for them. 

There was a man who saw a mustard 
plant gone tu seed in his field, and he 
was so angry that he kicked the plant 
allover the field. After a time, be. 
hold, there were mustard plants all 
ever the field! So with Utah and 
the ‘‘ Mormons.” If they are let alone 
they will get along tolerably well, and 
will multiply and prosper quietly. 
They have means of wultiplying chat 
many vther people do not believe in. 
At present the “‘Mormons” occupy 
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Utah, and are gradually extending 
over its boundaries and settling in 
the neighboring Territories. But let 
the proposal be put in force of dividing 
Utah bodily among the neighboring 
commonwealths, and instead of the 
** Mormons” politically controling this 
one Territory only, they would hold 
the balance of power, especially in 
critical times, in ail the Territories or 
States among which they were ap 
portioned. If Arizona and Idaho 
were to have slices of Utah, the resi- 
dent ‘‘Mormons” would soon hold 
the balance of power in those Terri- 
tories. More than this If Nevada 
and Colorado were to be awarded 
large portions, which they no doubt 
would do their best to secure, many 
**Mormons” would enjoy that of 
which they are at present deprived— 
a State government, and they would. 
svon be able to control the elections 
in those States. 

So the despoilers can proceed and 
push their proposal to slice up Utah 
if they choose to do so. We are not 
very particular what they do. It 
matters much more to themselves. If 
they do not push their proposal Utah 
will get along very well. If they do, 
instead of the ** Mormons” controling 
the politics of only one commonwealth, 
they will soon be coutruling the politics 
of half a dozan or so, and, which is 
more, when they hold the balance of 
power in a State or two, they may, 
with that, hold the balance of power 
in the United States, in the Presiden- 
tial election, and in Congress. They 
would have done in this last election. 
How would our very friendly neigh- 
hors, of Nevada for instance, relish 
that? How would they like to see 
their favorite political managers and 
candidates come bat in hand, and 
crook the pregnant hinges of the knee, 
in order to obtain a few ‘*‘ Mormon” 
votes to insure the election of said 
candidates? Just think over that a 
little. It might do the Virginia En 
terprise good, savage as it seems, to 
ponder over such possibilities and 
probabilities. — Deseret News. 


Atlas, one of the Titans, brother of Prometheus, bore up the heavens on his 
head and hands, and now the negro bears up the whole United States on his 
hands, and rolls the President into the White House in Washington.— Utah 


Uo. Enquirer. 


| 
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MONDAY, MAY 7, 1877. 


THE “POWER OF THE PRESS.” 


() 


** Literature is the immortality of speech.””—WiLMoTr. 
Literature, like society, advances step by step.”,—SMYTH. 


THE influence of that phenomena of modern times, the ‘‘ newspaper,” is ac- 
knowledged to be great, by its very multiplicity it becomes powerful; asa 
framer or director of public opinion upon the question of tbe hour, it is more 
worthy of study than in its normal capacity ; in its newsy aspect it is abso- 
lutely ephemeral, although published by thousands and hundreds of thousands, 
its immense iseue speedily returns again to its pulpy origin, to partially re- 
appear in everchanging forins. 

The newspaper of to day varies very much in character from some of its pre- 
decessors—much of its editorial strength (or weakness) is frittered, or partakes 
of the character of its general contents, is superficial, loose, unreliable and 
trashy, as far behind the trenchant and thoughtful, or the ponderous and 
polished leaders of ‘‘The London Times,” some quarter of a century ago, as 
contrast can be expected to yo; the intellectual power, the honest, fervid ex- 
pression, the chastened glow of culture, the greatness of reserved power then 
so generally apparent, are to-day almost obsolete; then, there was but little 
gush, but little sensationalism, but little of the hollowness—the metallic ring, 
** the sounding brass, and the tinkliny cymbai” of the present ; now there is a 
jack of earnestness, thoroughness, and tone, which was its primitive glory ; 
many a stirring vindication of right, many a,fiery denunciation of wrong, many 
@ vigorous warning, and many a flashing prophecy, worthy of being embalmed 
for the use of ages then to come, passed away with the day that gave them 
birth ; yet their power,—the momentum which they created or encouraged, 
finds expression in a thousand forms, and quickens many a heart to day, 
altogether ignorant of the primal impulse, and very ofter with an assumptiun 
of originality as unexpected as it is interesting and amusing. 

That versatility of talent which found its only available channel of expres- 
sion in the pages of the newspaper, soon created for itself a more enduring 
repository—periodical and magazine literature began to wield its new found 
sceptre, and in every guise and form, for every interest, and on every topic, 
multiplied itself like snowflakes, vanishing almost as readily, when unseasonable 
or too much attached to personality, until it has been discovered, that even 
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with a special mission, that which is intended to be enduring must also be 
cosmopolitan ; those who possess this secret of life are des!ined to permanence, 
probably many who ignore it will prematurely perish. 

The periodical or magazine literature of Utah is essentially rich in these 
requirements of the age—special, yet general—religious, yet secular—cultured, 
yet homely—candid, yet kindly, lacking, may be, some of the worldly graces, 
yet grappling with the affections, and stealing into the heart ; they, although 
in their infancy, sparkle with the prophecy of the future, and with torch in 
hand lead mid the darkness and sterility of the desert, to the fertile fields of 
Canaan yet beyoud. 

Foremost in age and importance stands the ‘‘ Juvenile Secteoshentl & semi- 
monthly of very attractive presence, now in its 12th Vol., edited by the Hon. 
Geo. Q. Cannon. It is very easy to discover that his is a labor of love—his 
heart beats high with interest for the welfare of the youth of Utah Territory ; 
no pains are spared to make the ‘‘ Instructor” an indispensable in our ever- 
increasing homes ; though called the ‘‘ Juvenile,” it is a welcome visitor to 
many whose locks whiten with the frost of years; it is ‘‘ Juvenile” in spirit, 
clear and simple in its matter, and unexcrptionable in its manner; its pages 
embrace biography, travels, science, religion, history, sacred and profane, with 
music, song, and selections in such happy blending, that it Would be hyper- 
criticism which could detect a flaw. Yet its viyilant editor grasps the situa- 
tion, and with persistent ambition follows his grand ideal,—that with the 
increasing importance of the community it was established to serve, the ‘* In- 
structor” may not only keep pace, but always lead the way. 

The ‘‘ Juvenile Instructor” forswears the ‘‘namby pamby” of prevailing 
*‘ juvenile” literature ; it repudiates the sickly sentimentality of the standard 
religious periodical ; feverish pictures of early suffering and pious entrea'y, are 
not its stock in trade; it seeks to inculcate a childlike trust in God, to establish 
confidence in his providences, to bebold him in his works, to commune with 
him in spirit, to banish the nightmare horrors with which mankind envelope 
death, by truthful representations of the life that was, aud is, and yet to come, 
and in doing this it is laying, in connection with the general teachings of the 
Priesthood, a platform for intelligent, heroic life, aud calm and peaceful death. 
Its geveral tone is healthy, vigorous, and grateful as water to the stricken deer. 

It should be welcomed in every home, be respected by every-father, sustained 
by every mother, and loved by all our youth, as their paper, their aid, their 
friend, a star amid surrounding darkness, a beacon amid unexperienced shoals 
and breakers, a mayazine unique amid the hosts who ask the patronage of 
religious man. Lung may its beneticent influence mould our youth to recti- 
tude, to religious life, to noble manhood and womanhood, to the satisfaction of 
its editor and its uucounted friends. 

The ‘‘ Woman’s Exponent,” Salt Lake City, edited by Mrs. Lula Greene 
Richards, and Mrs. Emmeline B. Wells, is another phenomenon ; it owes its 
origin to the exigencies of the ‘‘ Mormon” faith, to its enlarged conceptions of 
** woman’s mission,” and praetical development of woman’s work. Romance 
finds in it no open columnua waiting fur its presence, yet each number is a 
romance indeed, teeming with wealth of incident and activity ; no love-sick 
heroines o1 hervs there, with suggestive sentiment and highly colored obtru- 
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siveness, undermining the sacred affections of the restless heart, yet love ig 
not excluded—that master passion, kindling ypon earth’s border-land the fires 
of heaven, finds evolutiun there, but it is the love of duty, the love of home, 
the love of virtue, the love of order, the love of manhvod, the love of autho- 
rity ; a wife’s love, a mother’s love, turning with tearful eye to a well-remem- 
bered past, and with lustrous brightness to a rosy future, realizing the glory 
of motherhood, the power ‘‘to bear the souls of men,” then mid favorable 
influences and good conditions, train them for usefulness and eternal life. 

In all the kindling activities of a woman’s life, the ‘‘ Exponent” is a counselor 
and a friend, inculcatiag through “‘ Relief Sucieties” all the sweet charities 
which minister in the holy name of sanctified religious womanhood, to the 
bereaved, the afflicted, the despondent, and the erring ; in the young ladies’ 
** Retrenchment Societies,” deprecating pride, vanity, and fashion, suggesting 
simplicity, beauty, and propriety ; clinging closely to the idea that heaven is 
not in the crowded street, not in the mazy dance, not in the delirium and 
intoxication of questionable pursuits, but rather that in living for others, we 
best live for ourselves. 

All this explains the missionary effort, the evangelizing tour, the great grain. 
movement, the production of silk, the commission stores for the encourage- 
ment of home manufactures, and many other formal or informal steps which 
authority or experience suggests from time to time. The ‘‘ Exponent” isa 
true educator, and in an untrodden field ; though one which is destined toa 
crowded wealth of harvest, it should be in every family in Utah, our young 
ladies and experienced matrons should contribute to it, so enrich still further 
its pages with garnered truths in regard to the multifarious duties and circum- 
stances which belong to the industries uf social and domestic life. 

Among the harbingers of progress may be counted that blithe little monthly 
called the ‘‘ Utah Musical Times.” The first number of Vol. 2, which lays 
before us, is a bighly creditable and valuable auxilary in favor of social enjoy- 
ment and domestic harmony. Music is its theme, yet it partakes of the cosmo- 
politan, and should, by virtue of its many attractions, have a splendid circula- 
tion throughout the Territory. It is nominally a private enterprise, and in 
some sense issued as a business auxilary. Calder and Careless are joint editors 
and publishers—this gives it a good deal of prestige, from the known position 
of one as editor of the ‘‘ Deseret News,” and the other as one of rare musical 
acquirements and ability, and the leader of the Tabernacle Choir in Salt Lake 
City. Its typography bears beautiful testimony to the resources of the pioneer 
printing and publishing house of the West. There is a guod deal of devotion 
to music among the people which 1s praiseworthy, and every effort which is 
made for the extension of its refining power must meet with all thonghtful 
commendation. It will be a pleasant day when every home can be united in 
their devotions, and by songs of Zion and instruments of music make melody 
befure the Lord. Capacity there is, and culture will, when married with it, 
produce the best resuits. The ‘‘ Times” essays to be the organ of the ‘* Yourg 
Men’s Mutual Improvement Societies” throughout the Territory; this is 
worthy of its ambition, but we think it will hardly be realized ; that promising 
organization will probably soon command its own organ, and freight it with 
the many precious thoughts which need a more enduring form than the manu- 
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script issue now so common throughout the organization. Anyhow, we bid 
God speed and long life to the ‘‘ Utah Musical Times.” 

Other publications might be mentioned as evidence of the general intellectual 
and educational drift, such as ‘‘ The Advocate,” by H. Snell, a ‘ Journal of 
Co-operation,” but it may be now in suspense ; also we have seen mentioned 
promise of a new journal (‘‘ The Masical Bouquet”) to be issued by Daynes & 
Son, Salt Lake City (second number just out, according to ‘‘ Deseret News’). 
The citizens of Utah can afford to welcome and sustain every new and well- 
conducted aspirant for popular favor; ‘‘the harvest truly is great, but the 
laborers are few,” and were our periodicals more numerous, they would proha- 
bly supersede much of the imported sensational, time destroying, mind- 
enervating literature which finds far too ready a market everywhere. 

No reference bas been made to the newspaper or other literature of outside 
issue in Utah Territory, most of it bas been pestilential and pernicious, des- 
tructive of every ennobling interest, and subversive of every principle of peace 
and order ; our confidence in them never was suffered to take root; many of 
them have come to an untimely end, and it would be better did those now 
existent follow their inglorious predecessors, they barely serve at present (and 
probably that is the only use they have,) to ‘‘ point a moral,” and give contrast 
by showing to what fearful depths license may descend, and yet have its certain 
destiny deferred. 

Such is a review in brief of the past and present use of the Press by the 
Latter-day Saints. There is a very large amonnt of intellectual activity, which 
is exhibited in other directions—the library is in nearly every town, and in 
some there are several; these are well used, and continually increasing in 
value by additions ; there is also much subscribed for papers, periodicals, and 
magazines published outside, which would be far more efficient for real good, 
if the home supply was increased, but our Press is only yet in its infancy, its 
present is but the faint promise of its future, il is a growing power, its destiny 
is to increase, and as facilities become commensurate with the demands of the 
people, so shall be exhibited a purified fountain, flowing in unnumbered chan- 
nels the uncontaminated waters of life ; invigorating all the intellectual forces, 
controled by the inspirational spirit, consecrated and sanctified, the youth of 
Utah sball create and recreate, until thoughtful hearts in every land shall 
deem worthy of honor and general diffusion, the Literature of the now mis- 
represented and unappreciated Latter-day Saints ! H. W. N. 


Concert.— Monday evening, April 23rd, the usual Conference Concert was 
held in the Albion Hall, London Wall, London; it was well attended, and 
continued marks of approbation showed how thoroughly the labors of the choir 
and its leader—brother Joseph Adams, were appreciated. From beginning to 
end the laughing eye and beaming countenance showed heartfelt enjoyment 
both in the music and the song ; yet to single any one cut for special praise, 
when all did their best, would in such a harmonious assembly be altogether 
out of place. Paxman, President. 

Epruraim Apams, Clerk of Conference. 


Misfortune, in the eyes of many, is worse than a blunder, itisacrime. Yet 
who can avert it ? 
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WHOSE SIN WAS 
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IT? 


— — () 


The Mormon bishop, Jobn D. Lee, 
has paid the penalty for his great 
crime. Lee was no ordinary criminal; 
he was a religious enthusiast, and not 
aman of brutal instincts. He com 
mitted wholesale murder. He merci- 
leesly sacrificed the tender infant, the 
helpless invalid, and the grey haired 
matron, and yet he was neted for 
benevolence, for enterprise, for brain. 
power, and for devotion to his religious 
belief, but he was a persecuted man, 
and this it was that led him into crime. 

Religious persecution in the nine- 
teenth century, and in Republican 
America, is a curious fact, for our 
political creed has been said by its 
enemies to mean ‘‘ unlimited license.” 
However, unlimited licence certainly 
did not mean license of any kind for 
the Mormons. Popular clamor drove 
him a fugitive flying by night from his 
home and temple in Ohio. Again, in 
Missouri we see their factories des 
troyed, their farms laid waste, their 
Saints (they were Saints to them) 
assassinated, and their Prophet im. 
prisoned for years, charged with trea 
son. As applied to Joseph Smith, 
this was a ridiculous charge, but it 1s 
one that has always been very con 
venient when the imprisonment cf 
religious leaders was the object iu 
view. At last compelled to abandon 
the labor of years, we see them flying 
from their homes while murver, rapine 
aud pillage stalk over their well cult- 
vated farms aud through their thriving 
villages. Women and children, sick 

ople and cripples, the ayed and the 
idiotic, were shot and burned in their 
homes by scores. 

On the banks of the Missiseippi, far 
from their persecutors, they stop their 
flight. Ayain peace aud prosperity 
sinile upon them, and Nauvoo, a city 
of 20,000 inbabitants, springs into hfe 
at their command, Tempies of wor. 
sbip are erected, farms aud orchards 
teem with wealth, and yet a volcano 
slumbers beneath them ; they worship 
at a strange shrine; they reverence a 
new Bible; they have ‘latter-day 
Saints,” and they follow the teach- 
ings of living Prophets. Agaiust them 
comes the combined weight of all other 


churches, divided as between them- 
selves, but united in the effort to put 
down the new dogmas. A crusade 
against them 1s organized by religious 
fanatics, but being taken up by the 
criminal classes and ignorant entbusi- 
asia, it is carried to a result not con. 
templated by its originators. The 
Prophets are slain, their city des- 
troyed, and after a brief battle the 
last Mormon is driven across the 
Father of Waters, and on the weatern 
bank of the great river, in full sight 
of their desolated homes, over three 
hundred women, children, and feeble 
folk perished, and still they refused 
to doubt the truth of the revelations 
contained in the Book of Mormon, 
and still they trusted in the teachings 
of their living Prophets. ‘' Let us go 
beyoud the reach of our enemies,” 
they said, and into the land of savages 
they plunged, that they might leave 
behind their more deadly and uure- 
lenting foes. Storms bowled over 
their. unprotected beads, cold pinched, 
heat scorched, and hunger withered 
them. Seasons came and went before 
the emaciated survivors arrived on 
the barren desert beside the Dead Sea 
of America. From the Mississippi 
River to Utah it is said the Mormon 
trail can be followed by the rude piles 
of stone which mark the graves of the 
devoted followers of the American 
Prophet. 

They were now on Mexican terri- 
tury, and they flattered themselves 
that here they could remain walled in 
by the everlasting mountains, and if 
they could only wrest from the desert 
sufficient nourishment to sustain life, 
they could live and die in peace. But 
the Mormons, though gone, were not 
forgotten. Brother Jonathan fought 
and conquered Mexico, and having 
seen the industry of the Mormons, he 
believed their territory, barren though 
it was, might some day be valuable, 
and so be took it and sent a military 
«Xpedition to secure obedience to bis 
laws. Brigham Young was then a 


penniless, but spirited young leader 
and be heard that the old enemies of 
an army to 


hen he called 


his faith were sendin 
destroy his people. 


| 
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together his men, formed them into 
battalions, and they swore to fight for 
liberty, as did their fathers in 1776, 
and, if we mistake not, their songs 
indicated something of that spirit— 
Remember the wrongs of Missouri, 
Remember the fate of Nauvoo ; 


When the God-hating foe is before you, 
Stand faithful, be and be true. 


my Oe blood of our martyrs and sages, 

y their toils, and woes, and pain, 

We will fight for our homes and altars, 
Till we mingle our blood with the slain. 


In the narrow pass where the Weber 
rolls down its angry floods, the Mor 
mon band blocked the path of United 
States troops, and here first they op 

osed our governmental authority. At 

t the Mormons were convinced that 
the army was not designed to destroy 
them, and was not even sent to fiyht 
them, so they withdrew to Salt Lake, 
packed up all they owned, and taking 
a southerly direction departed. A 
deserted city was nut wanted. and the 
cominanding general followed Brigham, 
and by making many kind promises 
and using much persuasion, induced 
him to return. 

With varying fortunes the Mormon 
people battled with a sterile soil, rave 
nous grasshoppers, savage [ndiaus, and 
a hostile Congress, until one summer 
a band of emigrants entered their set- 
tlements. It is claimed that they had 
carriages tbat once belonged to the 
Mormons, when they lived in Missouri. 
It is claimed that the leaders of the 
emigrant party boasted of their prow 
ess in driving Mermons from their 
State, and it is said that when they saw 
that irrigation was turning the desert 
into an oasis, they warned the Mor. 
mons that when they reached Califor- 
nia, they would raise an expedition 
and drive them from the country 
How much of this is trae we do not 
know. * * The Mormons had been 
bathed in blood, no man had ever gone 
through the semblance of a trial for 
murdering a Mormon. Vengeance had 
cried aloud, but her voice had not been 
heard. Joseph Smith’s ghost whispered 
in their ears as did Hamlet's father’s 
to the princely Dane, ‘‘ Remember 
me.” Their brothers, sons and daugh- 
ters had many of them perished on the 
bleak prairies, and their chief men, 
their fathers and their father's friends, 
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had been shot to death or stabbed in 
the back. Neither age nor sex had 
been spared by their relentless ene- 
mies. ‘' Do unto others as ye would 
that others should do unto you,” was 
forgotten. The sufferings and wrongs 
of two generations rose up before 
them; their en+mies were in their 
power, and should they go by un- 
harmed? Revenge was offered, should 
thevrefuse ? They forgot the teachings 
of Christ, and remembered only the 
Mosaic rule of an eye for an eye, a 
tooth for a tooth. They remembered 
how Joshua smote the Philistines and 
left none to monrn, and then came the 
carnival of blood. We will draw a 
curtain over the ghastly scene. It was 
terrible, but whose was the sin} We 
trace it back and despite popular pre- 
jndice, in the face of the people of the 
whele world, we say it was not the 
Mormons’, not John D. Lee’s, not 
Brigham Young’s, erring, passionate, 
sinful mortals though they be, but it 
rests on the head of those who insti- 
tuted religious persecution in Repub- 
lican America. 

Join D. Lee has paid the penal’y for 
his crime ; it was just and right that 
he should and justice cries aloud for 
others who aided in that bluody massa- 
cre. But cast your eyes back on the 
prairies of Missouri, the banks »f the 
Mississippi, aud trace the graves above 
which no friendly hand has writen, 
‘*Vengeance is mine, and I will repay, 
saith the Lord.” Glance back at the 
murder of Joseph Smith and bis 
friends ; see how they died with prayers 
on their lips; reflect on the hundreds 
who perished on the plains. Remember 
all this, and remember too that men 
now live and prosper who make it their 
boast that they helped to kill Joseph 
Smith and drive the Mormons from 
Illinois. 

Remember this, and you will say 
with us that though we rejoice that 
one of the Mountain Meadow mur- 
derers has at last been convicred, by 
a Mormon jury, before anoth-r word 
is said about the Mountain M. adows, 
we should indict and try the fanatical 
bigots who taught the Mormous how 
to murder, and who made it possible 
for them to hold in veneratio: a host 
of martys.—OUmaha Western Magazine. 
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UTAH NEWS. 


From the Deseret News :— 


Nor a BisHop.—Many of the newspapers refer to John D. Lee as the ‘‘ Mor- 
mon Bishop.” Mr. Lee never was a Bishop. 


Inpran Farmina.—At the Indian farm, in Malad Valley, 225 acres of wheat 
have been planted, all of which is already up, and looking fine and promising. 
Crops of corn, potatoes, sugar cane, etc., will also be put in the ground in due 
season. 

Osseqriges.—The funeral services over the mortal remains of Mrs. M 
Ann Naisbitt were observed in the 20th Ward Meeting-house (April 8:b). Ad- 
dresses were delivered by Elders T. B. Lewis and R. F. Nelson. The remains 
_ were followed to the cemetery by relatives and friends in twenty-four carriages. 


Goop.—We understand it to be the intention of Mr. W. H. Rowe, who has 
opened the Big Buvot establishment, to make it purely a manufacturing institu- 
tion, as he will probably not deal in imported goods at all. He is gathering in 
the best skill to be obtained, with a determination to produce articles of good 
quality only. He will conduct both a wholesale and retail business. 


Forks.”—The ‘‘old folks of the 20th Ward have had a treat 
at the school house; they were regaled with a sumptuous supper, under the 
auspices of the Ladies’ Relief Society, of which sister Savage is President. 
The people of the ward furnished the viands in profuse quantity and excellent 
quality. Some songs were sung, and all participating nad a good time gene- 
‘rally. 

Tanninc.—A tanned sheepskin, such as is used for linings of shoes, was 
lately exhibited to us. It was tanned at Bishop Hunter's tannery, in the 19th 
Ward,.and is of excellent quality. Mr. W. H. Rowe says it is at least equal to 
anything of the kind imported, and he is an authority on the subject. The 
tanning material used was the“ Utah Tea Plant,” and-the brothers Robert and 
Charles Morris are the practical tanners employed by Bishop Hunter. 


Sirk Dress.—The siik dress, the desire of the heart of every woman, is 
now made in Utah. Bishop L. W. Hardy brought into this office a fourteen 
yard pattern of light slate colored shot silk, which was woven in Farmington. 
sister Nancy A. Clark, of that place, raised the worms that spun the silk, and 
she reeled and twisted it. The dress can be seen in the Tithing Office. This, 
we understand, is the first silk dress spun and woven in Utab, and of native 
silk. 

RETURNED FROM ENnGLtAnp.—We have received a call from Elder Jabez W. 
Taylor, of this city, who returned from a mission to England, upon which he 
left here on the 6th of May, 1876, having been absent a little short of one year. 
While in Britain he labored the first three months as Traveling Elder in the 
Nottingham Conference, and the remainder of the time as President of the 
Norwich Conference. He was in ill-health most of the time, having been con- 
fined to his bed nearly two months. He traveled a good deal, however, in his 
fields of labor and baptized eight persons into the Church. He is still much 
reduced in bealth, but, with the aid of the pure mountain air of home, will 
probably svon regain his strength. 


West Jorpan Wooten Mitis. — We aré pleased to learn that the West 
Jordan Woolen Mills are in a prosperous condition. Last Fall a very fairly 
remunerative dividend was declared, which was, by agreement, applied on capi- 
tal stock account, and was used to make further extensions of the premises. 
The stock is owned by the people of the Middle West Jordan Branch, North 
Jordan, South Jordan and Herriman, and the people generally sustain it by 
taking their wool to the mills. The ladies of the West Jordan Relief Society 
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have contributed $700 to the support of this local home institution, which 
amount they hold in stock. The goods produced are of good quality, and con- 
gist mostly of jeans, flannels, and other light fabrics. It is intended, however, 
as soon as practicable, to obtain the necessary machinery with which to manu- 
facture heavier products. 


From the Provo Enquirer— 


The Deseret Telegraph Company have concluded to put up a line to the cen- 
tral part of Provo City, which will be a convenience for the inhabitants gene- 
rally, whose business leads them to patronize the lightning. The office will be 
in the Tithing Office, we understand, where an operator will be on hand in busi- 
ness huurs, to meet the wishes of its patrons. The railroad company will also 
have an operator at the depdt during certain hours. The work has already 
begun, and the line will be ready soon. Superintendent James Donn has just 
returned from a wool gathering tour for the Provo Woolen Factory. He has 
visited Salt Lake and Tooele Counties, Rush Valley and Cedar Valley, on his 
business mission, and saw in his rounds over 100,000 head of sheep, in good 
eondition, the fleece of which he longed for. He thinks they will shear some 
400,000 pounds of wool, of excellent quality generally. The prospects of wool 
this season are good, and he has already engaged a large amount. He founda 
willingness to sell on the part of sheep owners, as he guaranteed to pay the 
highest market prices in cash or woolen goods, as the sellers may demand. 


Mission News.—Salt River, Arizona, March 26th, 1877,—Dear Mother : 
We arrived at this place and have concluded to locate. We are all well, as we 
have been ever since we left Provo. This place is about 85 miles south of Pres- 
cott, 22 miles from Phosnix, and 12 miles from Fort McDowell, near the junc- 
tion of the Rio Verde and Salt river. The weather is very warm, the ther- 
mometer being 90 degrees in the shade at noon, but the heat is relieved by a 
nice western breeze that comes up every morning about 8 o’clock. There is 
never any snow here, nor even any frost that amounts to anything. Weare at 
work making a ditch to get water for irrigating purposes. This river is about 
four times as large as Provo river, which abounds with white salmon and other 
fish, my son caught one this morning, that weighed ten pounds; I caught one 
the other day that weighed seventeen pounds—it is a very fine quality of fish. 
The land is very good, deep sandy loam. Our company are in good health and 
apirits ; all is peace, and we all feel that we are on the ground which was occu- 
we by some of the ancient Nephites, in their most prosperous days; as we 

nd plenty of evidence, such as the ruins of houses, the ground is strewn with 
broken crockery in every direction, and vast water ditches large enough to 
carry half the water in the Provo river, these ditches run for miles and show 
that the country has been farmed extensively at some period. There live within 
a radius of forty miles from here a vast number of Pino and Maricopa Indians, 
they are very kind and peaceable, living by agricultural pursuits. Flour is 
worth six dollars per hundred pounds, bacon thirty cents per pound, and other 
things in proportion. Henry C. Rocers. 


It is said of George Dawson, the celebrated English Unitarian preacher and 
lecturer, that he ‘‘ hated theology and botany, but loved religion and flowers.” 


‘* West of the Rocky Mountains many longing eyes are cast on the Mormon 
ssions, by men who are themselves too lazy to go in and build up a flour- 
hing land as the Mormons have done, and who would like to see these Mor- 
mons abandon their cities, farms and mines to take refuge in Arizona or Mexico. 
At every revelation of Mormon wrong-doing a cry is raised for the suppression 
ef Mormonism, which means the expulsion of Mormons from Utah. While all 
violators of law should be punished, innocent persons, whether Mormons, or 
of any other creed, should not be wrongfully deprived of their property which 
they have accumulated, or driven from their homesteads.”—New York Sun. 


